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It has been pointed out that strategy making involves a number of 
components! including: the content of the strategv; rho process whnh 
strategy is made; and the context — or setting — in uhich stiategv is 
formed, To undersrand strateg> making fully , ue must examine all rhr(^e 
comptments and the relationships between them. (Pettigrev\, 1^85: Hardy, 
1987). This paper shows how the intraorganizational content .an influenct* 
strategy making by rrmparing six Canadian universities engaged in the 
formation of retrenchment strategies. 

For the purposes of this study, strategy is defined as a pattern in a 
stream of actions (Mintzberg k Waters, 1985); in this case, patterns in the 
response to financial restrictions. An examination of the universities 
reveals different strategy making processes. Contextualist research 
seaiches for the explanation of variations in process — a continuous and 
interdependent sequence of events — in the aiiilysis of the intra and/or 
interorganizat ional context and, particularly, in the cultural, political 
and historical components of that context (P«^riigrew, 1985). The paper 
uses this framework to identify a variety of university contexts, and shows 
how they influenced the choice of strategy, processes of implementation, 
and out'^omes . 

University contexts have long been the subject of investigation. One 
view, somewhat outmoded now, is of the university as a collegium, in whi<:h 
"a commnity of individuals and groups, all of whom have different roles 
and specialities, but who share common goals and objectives foi* the 
organization" rake decisions (Taylor. 1983: 18). Many writer^ have 
dismissed the consensus associated with this model in favour of a p{)litica] 
fram-^work (for example. Ladd. 1970; Baldridge. 1971; Beyer. 107b. 1982: 



Baldridge et al, 107'': (Ircss & Gambuscfi. 1077: Pfeffpr \ Salancik. 197(): 
Davis & Morgan. 1082: Hriik.nan. V\S3^r, in ^hii^h individu.Us .up iiK tivateti by 
self interest (Hard\ p;. al. 1083). The idea of un: vf^rsi t ies as organized 
anarchies has also emerged, where ambiguous goals, problematic- rpchnology. 
fluid part i. ii.\ar ior iiiJ uc>ninii*posive behaviour introduce a landoin element 
into decision making (March & 0]-,en, 107o; Baldri^ige er .il. 1978). 
Finallv . the burpauciatic nature of universities has been hi £;hlighr ed . in 
which the oreanizat i is d miinated by hierarchy and bureaucratic^ 
procedures. Categories — or pigeon holes — are created in which skills 
and knowledge are standardized, and where students receive clearly defined 
and standard piogram^ (Blau. 1071: Mintzberg. 1979; Hardy et al. 1983). 

The problem wit.h many of these models is that, with some exceptions 
(for example. Helsabeck, 107.: Hendrickson & Bartkovich, 1986), they seek 
to classify universities :ri general accordin:: to one particular model. 
iTiixersities are often cited as a global e .ample of the professional 
btireaucracy. They are viewed, pn masse, as .an example of de< entrali2ed 
decision making powei . complex committee structures, and loosely coupled 
constituent parts (for example. Blau. 1073: Baldridge, 1971: Weick, 1976: 
Mintzberg. 1079: Lutz. 1082). Universities are not. houever, all the same 
(Blau, 1073). They have different mandates: specialize in different areas: 
vary in size and age: ove their existence to different tiaditions and 
leaders; employ an array of governance procedures: and are subject to 
various government regulations and intervention. It would seem. then, that 
universities deserve a more sophisticated analysis and that. instead of 
being lumped tosrether under one model. they may bf^ charact ^ni r.ed bv 
different mixes of politics, bureaucracy, collegialitv . rat.onality and the 
garbage can in ways that differentiate them from each other. If differenr 
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jnivf*rsit\ contexts cm be found, they may well have a hearing on de< i^un\ 
making and strategy formrition (see. for e\.impie» Chaffee, er a!. V^ftS . 

The remainder )f this paper is organized as follovvs. First, the 
reader is introduced to the universities tjiat form the '^.isis of this study, 
and a brie* outlir.e of : he system of higher education in Cariafia. This 
section also describes the rer tenchniert strategies emplosed by the 
universities. The folloumg section examines the nature of each university 
setting by analyzing the beh.aviour of the various interest group? iml the 
re].:tions? ips between them. Certain university contexts are then 
identified, and the link between them and the retrenchment strategy 
discussed. Finally, some conclusions are drawn. 

The Universit ies 

Canadian universities operate under the jurisdiction of provincial 
governments. which provide most of their operating revenues. Fven 
institutions with private rharters rely on government grants. Many 
universities have* in recent years, experienced financial restrictions as a 
lesult of government: spending policies. Typically, tuition fees comprise 
less than twenty per cent of operating revenue and. in some provinces are 
fixed by the government. The financial situation in each of the three 
provinces is described briefly below in chart 1. The universities 
and their retrenchment strategies are described in chart 2. Summary 
statistics on the universities are provided in table 1. 

While Canadian universities tend to rely heavily on government for 
financing, decision making is, subject to certain regulations, piimarily an 
internal affair. Financial decisions are the responsibility of the bo.ird 
of governors, which typically consists of a combination of pnlirical and 
university appointees. Academic decisions are the domain of senate uhich 
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Chirt I: The Provinces 



Quebec 

Fvnding restrictions in Quehec in which McGill Uuiversitv and 
the Universit> of Montreal (I'M) are situated started in the 
late seventies when inrreasi-s in g(.verninent funding fiiled to meet 
salary raises . In 1081 rhe governmf-nt announced plans m reduce 
funding for rhe fo] louin<: three years. As a resul". total 
universitv grants uere redmed by 13 per cent between 1978/0 and 
1083/4. at a time when student mimbers wer^ increasing. 

Ontario 

The University of Toronro (UT) and Carle ton University are 
situated in Ontario, uhere financial restrictions have been more 
gradual than in Quebec, but have occurred over a longer period. 
In 1070/1 a freeze was put on capital funding for new construction 
and. while increases matched inflation, they failed, in the 
opinion of the universities, to keep up with the number of new 
students. The situation appeared to worsen following 1977/8. 
since when government funds have consistently been less than the 
amount recommended by the intermediary bod- (Skolnick. 1986). 

British Columbia (BC) 

The Universitv -)f British Columbia (FBC) and Simon Fraser 
University (5FU) have seen the m'^^st dramatic cuts in government 
funding in Canada. Restraint lei?islation brought in by rhe 
provincial government in 1983 to reduce its deficit, allowed 
universities to break tenure for financial reasons. It was 
accompanied by a freeze on universitv grants in 1083/A and a five 
per cent reduction in both 198A/5 and 1935/6. 



chart J : The Inivers i t ios 

McGill Inivprs-ity va«^ ?srablished in 1821. It retains a private 
charter but i&» for all in*enfs and purposes, pubiicjy func^d. In 
1984 it had 30,000 students, including over 5.000 graduate 
students, and nearly I'OO prt^fessors. Its Oi.>praring b^uU^.^r va- 
over S180 million, adied to which uas nearly S58 niillion in 
research 'jran^s, McG:ll's metholur rescu-.fp a':I()rari)n ha^ 
exist ed sitire rhe -^arlv seventies, and was not chansjed dui ing rhe 
period of fiscal. A formula based on scudenr nuuhers allot ar'^s 
inore mrtipv to f^icilcies and departments with iufreasing 
enr 4ment-i. and Less to those with decreasing t^nrolments. A small 
amtunt r-f -hp '"udgct around threp per cent — is held ha( k «ach 
year and allo( atpd in a iiscrptionary manner hv the centra 1 
adniinisLrat i )r.. in response to deans' requests. Global hurgets 
are allocated ro leans and, in the case of Mie larger farultipj^. 
"o inf!ividu?.i t'epartments . Expenditures were cut by r*?ducint5 rhe 
•mount of :no:iey distributed by the formula. while the 
implementation of those cuts was left to the the specific dean or 
department head. An agree:nent with the faculty and staff 
associ;it:ons to forego salary increases also helped reduce 
expenses , 

The University of Montreal is a f tench speaking institution 
orginally founded in 1878 as a Catholic school. It became a 
public university in 1967. It had around 30.000 students, 
including 6,000 graduates, and 1500 professors. Its annual budget 
u,as almost S200 million, of which $ $3"^ million consisted of 
research grants. In 1982/3 and 1983/4. antral administrators 
developed a productivity formula based on r^ach unit's amount of 
graduate and undergraduate teaching, and tv^search. Differential 
cutbacks were administered on the basis o\ this formula of up to 
eleven per cent during the first year, and up to seven per cent 
the second year. Areas such as Computer Science and Economics 
received re J lively small cutbacks, while Education and Xursmg 
received larger ones. 

The University Toronto is the largest Canaiian univcrsi'-\ . Ir. 
had nearly 70,000 students. including summer session and 11.000 
graduates, over 2.000 professors, and an operating budget of 
nearly $350 million. It is the only university in the sample v*ith 
a unicameral governance system, in which the functions of board 
and senate are combined in the governing: «:ounc:l. It h,is 
responsibility for both financial and academic affairs and 
consists of 2 presidential appointments. 16 government 
appointments, and 8 members appointed by alumni. 12 by teaching 
staff. 2 by administrative staff, and 8 by students, UT also has 
an extra administrative level of vice provosts h^tween the vice 
presidents and deans (diagram 2), UT attempted (lose its 

Faculty of Architecture in 1986. at least partially for financial 
reasons, but withdraw the proposal when it berame clear that :t 
would not be supported in governing council. Another committee 
was sttuck to consider the issue, and advised that. inste,ad of 
be ing closed, the faculty should be made an affili,at*^d collej^'e. 
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Carle: on rniv evsi'^y uas created in the 19o0^. It had aiDuiKi 
16,000 students, of whom ne.irly 2.000 were iking graduate 
studies. There ^ere <-ome 600 professors. The budget hovered just 
below the $100 millioa mark, added to uhit^h were research r.ran^s 
of around SlOniiiion. CarJeton's financial problems started 
earlier than mr>sr — in the mid 1970s wi:Gn largo deficits were 
predicted. The ndmiri strat at thar t iiuc threatened large scale 
layoffs. md related to involve faculty and senate in derision 
making. Tt was as a lesult of these actions that ''he faculty 
'union was forinel ( \\eIroi, 1082). The ^:urrent president, 
appointed in 1^79. (iecided to rule out enforced di^^missals. paitlv 
because of the comple\it> of the redundancy procedure In the 
collective agree'nent ind, partly. from a desire tn imp-ove 
relations with the faculty association. Expenditures were, as a 
result, reduced prLrraiily through attrition and voluntary eat 1> 
retirement. Reductions have been somewhat differential. for 
example since 1^70, Arts his lost eighteen positions while Social 
Sciences has gained th^rtv. 

The University of British Columbia opened in 191'-, It 1984, it 
had some 1.900 professors .and 27,000 students, 4,000 of whom were 
graduates. Its operating; budget w.as S215 million, added to which 
were research grants (>f over S50 million. UBC is the only 
university in Canada to have terminated tenured staff in response 
to the recent financial restrictions, when a number of programs 
were eliminated with senate approval in 1985, Some one hundred 
posts were closed and twelve faculty were dismissed, of whom nine 
were tenured. 

Simon Eraser t niversity was founded in 1 In 1984 it had 

12.000 students (nearly half of whom wer' part time) including 
1500 graduates, au'i 450 professors. Its opf^rating budget was 
nearly SSO milli'^n and the university hari research funds of S7 
million. SFl* did no\ dismiss tenur^^d faculty, although it faced 
the s.^mt? funding cuts as UBC. Instead, the university reduced 
expenditures through attrition and early retirement, and an 
agreement with the faculty association to "roJl back" wages. In 
addition, there was a reorganization of some of the faculties. 
Interdisciplinary Studies was disbanded and its constituent p.irts 
absorbed primarily by Arts, and a new Faculty of Applied Science 
created. Some programs were cut, including Herman and Russian, 
and the Centre of the Arts' budget was reduced by a rhird. 

Interviewing was carried with central admini<^trators, dems. md 
representatives of senates. boards. farnlty associations, 
education ministries and intermediary bodies. Interviews lasted 
between one and three hours. They were sf-^mi -structured and 
conversations were r^.corded. In total, more than 170 interviews 
took place. In addition, relevant documentation — such as annual 
reports, internal niemos. task force reports, ministry reports .and 
statistics, etc — was collected and analvzed. The research, was 
carried out between 1983 and 1987 and was funded by the Social 
Science and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 
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Di.igiam 1, 
Typical Univprsity Org.ini ?at ion Chart 
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comprises professorial and student representatives from the various 
faculties. The central administration of the university is typically 
headed by the president . a vire president (academic) who is the chief 
academic officer — and other vice presidents uho .ire responsible for such 
matters as finance, administrati m. and research. Diagrams 1 and 2 provide 
simplified versions of university structures. 

The .riix universities span three provint:es — and three forms of 
financial restraint. They can also be classified in tvo basic groups, in 
terms of size and structure. McGill. UM. UT and UBC ^ire older, larger, 
more diversified universities encompassing all the major disciplines and 
with a heavy emphasis on research. The remaining two — SFU and Carleton 
— are smaller, more focussed institutions, and include only a selected 
number of the professional schools. They attract a relatively smaller 
amount of reseaich grants and have fewer graduate students. It is also 
clear that the universities employed very diff^-rent strategies in response 
to financial restrictions. 

The Interest Groups 
Size and structure alone do not adequately explain the choice of 
retrenchment strategy — there were significant differences within each of 
the two categories. Nor can can it be explained by provincial variations 
since universities in the same province relied on very different strategies 
(Hardy, 1987). In order to understand fully the choice of retrenchment 
strategy, we need to know more about the university context. In order to 
explore the historical, political and cultural aspects of context, 
mentioned earlier, it is useful to examine the behaviour of th«^ key 
decision making groups in the university: the president's office; the 
deans; the senate: the board; and the faculty association [1]. In this 
way, a number of university contexts can be identified. 



The president *s off jre 

The pteRident*s dIo can C'ategori>ed in '^ne of two v^avs — intotnai 
or external. The fon::?r i? n:)re ctmcernod .with oppr.ition.il matters, antl 
will ooinmunicate r**gi:larly uirh deans ,inri vit:f? pr^'sidents, be .a« ^iv^ in the 
governance of the ni^.ani nation, and be . key poj ic\ maker. An r»NTi»inal 
president delegates many of thrs*? functions, in ( rd^r to conijouf : a*''^^ ar. 
amba&sadoi itil rol*^ and liaise with external constituencies* 

All the presidents in the sample had adoptf^d the exrernil if lo 
because* thev iujiu^d. of -^n increasingly difficult environment. They felt 
that: it wa*^* important to ^mgage in more communication with governi.ient 
G iclals, in crrier to impress upon them the need Cor improved funding. 
All the presidents had initiated or were contemn lating capital ca;npaigns 
which* they felt, required their participation. Finally, the presidents 
thought it was important to engage in more pub^ . ^ relations activities, ro 
enable them to explain their university's rolo .md contribution to so<iety 
more clearly, and to increase their leverage or. the goverrnnenf , 

Recent presi^.ents at UBC had tvpically played a highly visible 

internal role. The new president (appointed in 108*) » howover, telt that 

he should attend prinarily to the external r^emands of his job. 

The arrangement of having the president as an orat rnal 
ambassador is very contrary to the tradition here. Out 
president's in the past twenty years h*i\e essonriallv 
been internal presidents. So much so, that the oxt^nnal 
community is not very aware of wh,at is happening herp 
(dean) , 

The external responsibilities of these president*:^ had rosultf?d in the 
d'?legation of many internal duties. In some cases, internal operations 
wv?re delegated to a cabinet of VPs, who wore jointly responsible for 
decision making, UT had such a cabinv^v, which was responbiblo for 
recommending policies to governing council, and allocatin^c; rosources, I'M 




h.id a similir cabinet, knoun as the regie. 

The renie knows the council. It knows how to pres^ir 
things; it kncws what to present : it knows not to 
present other things. Tlie rector and vi e lortors are 
very powerful (< entral administrator). 

SFU had recent iy formed a ;_abinet with the ^^reatlon of thre'^ n*?w vie* 

presidential positions since 1082 development, finance, research. One 

post — administration — had been disbanded, but manv people considered 

that the dirootor ff administration acted as a VP in all but name. Three 

nf the four VPs — .icademic. development, and research — were former deans 

of strong: faculties. As a result, these individuals had expertise, 

information and credibility, as well as formal authority. The \T (finance) 

was also powerful as a result of a highly centralized financial system. 

Thus, SFU was characterized by a extremelv powerful cabinet in terms of 

formal authority, financial controls, and informal power. 

The existence of new VPs has dramatically changed 
decision making. It has shifted power away from the 
deans. The first ten years when I was a dean, the deans 
had a lot of power (dean). 

The president at UBC had been trying to create a cabinet in order to 

strengthen the president's office, which had been traditionally weak as a 

result of many responsibilities being carried out in deans' offices. The 

the role of provost had been added to the post VP (academic), a new post of 

VP (student services) had been created, and the idea of forming a committee 

of the VPs to allocate budgets was being discussed. 

The resistance to the new VP is not so much the 
portfolio, as having another VP. I think the issue is 
we are really creating a layer of VPs, rather than 
having a single route to get through to the president 
(central administrator). 

In the remaining two universities, decision making was dominated by 

individuals. not committees. Power at McGill was essentially vested in 

n 14 



the VP (.acadcniio) a. 



playing a less visible role, rhc VP (finance). 



(Thr president 1 has delegated the driy-to-day running to. 
depending on tho field, either the VP (academic) or the 
VP (finance). They are usually pretty much on the same 
wavelength. B.^tueen the two of them, the place cither 
functions or it doe*»n* t . The priiu ipal is fairly 
dependent on rhein because he is awav a lor of the time 
(rencral adm.nisr rator) . 

The two kev playezs :U Carleton were the VPs (planning) and (academic). 

If I wert? to rhoose th*^ most powerful individuals. I's 
st.nt uith the two VPs (planning and academic). They 
choose not to work in a confrontational mode. I'd 
attach great importance to the VP (planning) because he 
is the financial wizard; he's had the longest tenure in 
office (de.an). 

In both cases, the combination of the authority and information vested in 
the senior academic position, and financial knowledge and expertise, 
provided a highlv effective coalition. 
Th^* ienns 

The deans are m important group of administrators in any university. 
This section examines the nature of their roles in the dil erent 
universities. It focusses on their participation in ixniversity decision 
making: their autonomy in faculty decision making; and the degree of 
fragmentation or cohesion within the group as a whole. 

The 'ierin5 .it IT had considerable autonomv to allocate resources and 

make decisions within their faculty; but they were not involved in the 

resource allocation decisions between faculties. 

The deans accept the budget process — or become 
resigned to it — and I would say they don't have much 
influence on the amount they get. There's a fair trade 
off though. We say to the deans: you may not like what 
you get. but we are not going to muck about in your 
nf fairs once vou get it (central administrator). 

Faculty budgets were determined centrally, and decisions passed down to the 

deans uith little participation. 

There are no discussions of any consequence before your 




buayet aiio'jativ'.a. Any discussions we have are pumlv 
for infoimrtion They are not structurefl in such a way 
to elicit participation in derision making. Tho 
personal pontic r is absolutely minimal (dean). 

The deans felt hey had little influence on global poli'N niakini' in 

the universitv. t^^v ^ reasons. First , unlike other deans who weie 

members of senate, the de.in^ at UT -ira not members of governing (^ouncil. 

Consequently, thev d* :ict form pan of the academic policy making body of 

the university, second, rhey were clearly separated from rhe central 

administr ition. bv the liierarchv and ihe administration's emphasis on line 

authority, which prevented them from approaching the president directly. 

and forced them to i\n first to the vice provost and provost. 

The president has a strong sense of organization, 
planning and hierarchy. He believes that decisions 
should be taken through channels. It's very structured. 
Or.her than committers. T only see the president about 
once a year (dean). 

The deans as a group were relatively distanced f om the central 

administration. There were no meetings that I rought the deans and central 

administrators together as a group of senior managers. The regular 

meetings consisted of eit'^-er ill department heads and directors as well — 

nearly 200 people — o; :i ^n.alL ; group that brought together only the 

deans of Arts & Science. Engine r ig. Medicine and Law. The group itself 

was fragmented. The h:.jr;: hy separated them from each other, by dividing 

them into three portfolios. Even within the divisions, meetings of deans 

were rare. As a resiilt. the deans did not form a cohesive group; nor di<i 

they work together as .an effective pressure group in challenging and 

influencing the central administration. 

The deans are not cohesive or competitive. My 
inclination would be for cohesion — my experience has 
been isolation. We've not formed a lobby group. We*ve 
not formed a pressure group. We tend to work in 
isolation (dean) . 




The deans at IT might* thon. best be described as CEOs in that rheii 
power lay in their autonomy concerning faculty matters. Their influence on 
global decision making was reduced by their compartmentalization — their 
distance from each other and the central administration. 

The deans at I BC were also powerful CEOs, as a result of a 

traditionally weak central administration, and had gained control over 

information* budgets, purchasing, etc. 

A lot of iobs that should have been done in the 
president's office have been done in the deans' offices 
(central adramistrator) . 

While there had been a move to centralize many of these operations by the 

'.ew president, many features of the old system still remained. Many of the 

deans continued to identify with the interests of their particular faculty. 

rather those of the institution. 

I think many of the deans feel that the faculties are 
the university and they are best run as faculties, 
rather than integrated into the university 

framework I think they see themselves as CEOs of a 

subsidiary and they want to run. their particular entity. 
It becomes a power struggle wKen the university takes 
away that resource (dean). 

■^hev. tco. were c fragmented group: but. unlike their counterparts at UT, 

whose fragmentation rendered them relatively quiescent to university 

decisions, the deans at UBC were far more politicized. They used their 

power to no confront each other, as well as the central administration. 

UBC has a lot of antagonism in it. It is part of the 
confrontation politics. The departments shook a stick 
at the faculties, who shook a stick at the president, 
and we are coming to answer for it. AIJ the faculties 
fought and were vying with each other away from the 
centre (dean) . 

Only at Carleton were the deans part of the policy making executive 
team for the university as a whole. They were " senior managers of the 
university, and not just CEOs of their faculty" (central administrator). 




All the deans were member n[ two key committers — the deans' romin i t r 

and the long ranue planning committee — which met on altern.u*' weeks. 

They also met informally cv^ry week for lunch. Tho result was .1 nii'.nlv 

cohesive group ir ;%hijh the deans were integrated with the cential 

administration to form w decision mak.Ln*? ceam fh.it was commi t: r . -i to <\n 

institutional persper t iv^ , rnther than a parochial view . 

We have a very colle^ial operation here — in faculties, 
between f lailtios. .md with the VPs. Earlier thf' *earis 
were unhappy with the (old) central afiministration. Now 
the deans feci part of the central administration 
(dean) . 

SFU deans had once played a similar role but, in recent years, power 

had moved up the hierarchy as three powerful deans were made VPs. Deans 

were also strictly con:iolled by highly centralized budgetting procedures. 

We certainly don't have much room for making decisions. 
We almost have a line by line budget. It's very tight 
( dean ) . 

The decanal level thus began to take on more ot a middle management role. 

instead of being part: c*f the university executive. 

Fragmentation increased as the result of thp appointment of new deans 

anrl the emergence of ptrsonal^cy conflicts. On some occasions, howevp?*, the 

s;roup did work in unison to challenge the central administraLion. 

particularly through sonato, where they sat on all the powerful committees 

and were important opinion leaders. Tor example, t. • deans hid been 

unwilling to support a proposal by the central administration to make two 

VPs members of senate. As a result, the propos.il was withdrawn bv the 

central administration. which doubted its abilitv to srru.e senate 

approval. The deans at SFU were. then, able to at Livoly irU'^rvont! :n 

university decision making, although they rarel>* did so. 

The power has shifted from the deans to the VPs and that 
has happened because some of the deans have become VPs. 
and they were reasonably strong deans; but I don't think 




the deans have used the power they have. They have 
become more competitive, and are not so collegial now. 
because of the personalities. This explains why rhey 
don't work at. a force together (central administrator). 

UM deans were relatively powerless. The centralization of dension 

making in the regie relegated them to the t^ole of middle mana^;ers. 

The power play takes place at a level far beyond our 
influence (dean) . 

They tended to keep to their own territory rather than form .1 united group. 

This fragmentation prevented them from challenging central decisions. 

The deans have always been competitive in a gentlemanly 
wav. No one bangs the table and says I want more money 
but evervone has his own territory and doesn't enter 
into anyone else's (dean). 

The deans at McGill also played a middle management role^ not because 

power was centralized above them, but because it was decentralized below 

them — by means of global budgets that went directly to departments. 

It would be an intrepid dean who would go against a 
strong department head. The real power in this 
university ist I think, the chairmen; and they are 
deferred to by everyone — the deans and vice prinicpals 
— in tht»ir own area (dean). 

The McGill deans were a highly cohesive group, which clearly identifi<^d 

with the central administration. 

I don't think there's a sense of guarding territory much 
here. There's a lot of collegiality : a lot of the sense 
that we're all in this predicament together and that we 
can help each other and iearn from each other (dean). 

It is interesting to note in cases where power was centralized above 

the level of deans, fragmentation and parochialism tended fo occur, while 

cohesions existed then it was decentralized below them. For this reason it 

is important to consider the power of the deans, not only in relation to 

central administration, but also in relation to department heads. 

The Senate 

Si^nnte is an important interest group in any university in that ir has 
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authority over academic affairs. Its mandate, however, often precludes ir 
from direct influence >vcr financial matters. Nevertheless, many changes 
in the university settin^g have academic components that give senate the 
opportunity to ronfrcmt the central administration. Senate often has power 
of veto anfi .^an prevent proposals reaching the board. Tr may also filter 
out proposals in the committee srage. 

Some senates were considerably more active th;in others. In che 
1960 's, McGill changed from a "one-man benevolent autocracy" into a 
democratically governed institution (Frost. 1983). It involved stream- 
lining and strengthe:'ing senate. which increased its influence In 
university decision making (Thompson. 1977). At UBC, program closures have 
to be approved by senate, making it a key actor; at least in the context of 
retrenchment. The senates at Carle ton and UM were, on the other hand, 
were relatively passive, and rarely challenged the central administration. 

Senate is largely ineffectual. It ippears to have no 
policy making authority at all (member of faculty 
association at Carleton). 

Sometimes (the senate! thinks it is a deciding body — 
but not ar< - 'mi;. ir> (. ! • (central 
administrator) . 

A si^:^ situation existed at SFU —as long as the central 
administration had the support of ::he deans, who were very influential. 



At UT the functions of the senate were combined with those of thn 
board in the governing council, which was considered to be a diverse body 
of often conflicting interests, appointed by government, professors, 
alumni, students, and administrators. In day to day operations, it tended 



All the deans are there, although senate does outvote 
the administration. The deans are also on the 
conmittees — t.hey don't outvote the other members but 
If they turn out and vote en bloc, they would probably 
win on any given day, and the deans do sway other votes 
(central administrator). 




to support the central administration, because it did not have detailed 

knowledge, and helped to centralized power in the president's office. 

Thev can only accept, reject or refer back. They can't 
add to or change recommendations. If the president puts 
his name to it, ihey would have to reject the president. 
The president has a lot of power in that sense (central 
aflininistraror) . 



On more contentious issues, however, it tended to have the opposite effect. 

On issues of radical change, the council often became a highly politicized 

arena, which the central administration found very difficult to influence. 

The weakness of the structure is that it is a crapshoot. 
You can't predict how it will turn out. You don't know 
who's going to be away, who's going to turn up, and what 
che politics of that particular issue are (central 
administrator). 

The Board 

The boards were supportive of the central administration in all cases 

except TT, as has been explained above, and IBC Boards rely on central 

administration fur their information and do nor have detailed operational 

knowledge. As a result, one would expect them to be supportive of the 

president, unless something is disastrously wrong. So while some 

relatively minor decisions may be overturned, most boards appeared 

reluctant to challenge major presidential initiatives. 

The board of governors doesn't understand the budget — 
it's so complicated. They are lucky if they can find 
the right room (central administrator). 

The board at UBC, however, had a reputation for being confrontational. 

I think the board is very responsible and if they don't 
think the president is doing something right, they speak 
up on it. There might be the odd specific thint where 
there has been no agreement but I don't think I would 
like to go into that. Certainly, the board hasn't been 
reluctant to say to the president and the 
administration: and here's why! That message has been 
communicated (board member). 

It consisted primarily of government appointees and, since the restraint 
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program threatened tenure, many people felt that the board would act 
unilaterally, if the university did not take steps to cut programs. 
Faculty association 

Faculty are represented by associations which mav or may not be 
formally recognized unions. The associations at SFU and McGill might be 
considered supportive of the central administration. Both had good 
relations with the administration, and volunteered to take either a pay 
cut, or forego pay rises to help the university deal with its budget 
problems. The unions at Carleton and UM, and the association at UT had 
less collegial relations with their administrators, but could not be 
considered particularly militant. In these cases, the associations might 
be described as passive ~ they did not actively support the central 
administration, but nor did they actively oppose it. 

URC*s faculty association was actively confrontational. The move to 
dismiss tenured faculty provoked fierce opposition from the association, 
which disputed the statutory power of the president to do so. It initiated 
arbitration, which was only withdrawn when a satisfactory settlement was 
negotiated with the staff concerned. A vote of no confidence in the board, 
the acting president and the acting vice presid^*it was passed, and attempts 
to negotiate a financial exigency were not ratified by the membership. 



By piecing together the behaviour and relationships discussed in the 
preceding analysis, we can identify a number of distinct organizational 
contexts in the universities that were studied (table 2). This section 
takes each of these settings in turn, discusses them, and explains the link 
between them and the different retrenchment strategies that were adopted. 



University Contexts 
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Table 2. 



The Contexts 



MrGill 



I'M 



UT 



UBC 



president's: external external extex-nal external external 
office individual cabinet cabinet (transition) cabinet 



externa 
incli\ i lu. 



deans : 

senate: 
board: 



middle line middle line 

cohesive 
supportive 



CEO CEO middle line 

fragmented fragmented fragmented cohesive* 
quiescent 



executi' 
cohesivi 



active passive 
supportive supportive 



faculty: supportive passive 



quiescent fact ionalized challenging* supporM: 
active active active* passivt* 

supportive support i 



not not 
supper t i\, e supper t ive 



passive 



active 



supportive 



passive 



Configuration: 

Decentralii^ed Technocratic Federal Sectarian Collegial Centralizf 

Collegium Bureaucracy Bureaucracy University Bureaucracy Collegiur 



sometimes 



IS 
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The Decentralized Collegium 

McGill is a highly decentralized university (Arnold. 1081) uhich came 

closer to the collegial model than any of the other universities, 

McCill University onjoys at present .1 <^Q]]egi.il nujdel, 
or p^oh.ibly as close as it is possiMe to come 
(Thompson. 1977: 

The president pla/ed a primarily external role, delegating opei^tion.xl 

matters to the VP (ncadcmi'") who formed a highly (effective coalition uith 

the VP (f inance). The budgei was dec^ntral ired to the level of departmei:r 

heads in the torm of jlrbal budgets. It reduced the power of the deans 

since they were unable to move resources around between departments but 

they were, nevertheles-i. an extremely collegial group and displayed an 

institutional perspective. The senate played a relatively active role and 

was considered an important player in university decision making. The 

board;/was supportive of the administration, and relations with the faculty 

association were extremely cordial. 

McGill's response to budget cuts was designed to protect and nurture 

this collegia] it> . Resource allocation was determined by an apparently 

"objective" formula that did not overtly differentiate between departments 

and faculties. The administration has thus triert to avoid provoking 

conflict by distributing cutbacks in an equitable manner rather than, for 

example, by identifying high and low priority areas. 

The formula is hoped to satisfy everyon<^, which means it 
satisfies no one. but you hope it satisfies no one about 
equally (board member). 

The discretionary fund did not create conflict since the deans appealed 

individually to the central administration for these furds, and di I not 

compete for them in an open forum. 

We never get into a forum where we have to compete. We 
deal privately with the Budget Planning Group. I think 
decisions are taken in a discreet and fair way (dein). 
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The implementation of cu'hacks wa? decentralized, through global hutlge^ 
allocations, to departmont heads and deans. The collegiality :\\ MiGiil 
helped to mitigate the cutbacks in that the sraff and faculty associations 
offered wage con^f'ssions . 
Thc^ Technocrat ic Bureaucracy 

CM was a more centralized university, run by a cabinet of president 
and VPs. Deans were rf»lativel> powerless and fragmented. Their povser was 
increased, in theory, with rhe introduction of global budgets bur. sinre 
the move occurred at the timp ot budget cuts, the lack of money left them 
with little real autonomy. The decentralization did not go below the 
deans. Department heads did not have their own budgets; senate was 
passive: the board was supportive of the central administration, and 
faculty, although unionized, was rarely confrontational. 

The cutbacks were determined by the entral administration who 
developed the productivity formulae. UM has been described as a 
technocratic bureaucracy because, more than anv of the other institutions, 
it engaged in the production of quantitative data to determine resource 
allocation procedures irdy, 1988). In addition to the two committees 
which developed the productivity criteria^ there were two studies on 
priorities in teaching and research, and administrative services in 1981: a 
study on the costs and benefits of closing all the units in the university 
in 1983; and a major study was made comparing each unit with comparable 
units in the eleven major universities in Canada in 1985. McGill, in 
contrast, only published two reports on the cutbacks, neither of which 
contained any statistical or quantitative analyses (Hardy* 1987). 
The Federal Bureaucracy 

CT was also relatively centralized in its hierarchical structure and 




decision making style. The prpsldeifit was active externally and opPt.itoii 



the* university through i powpiful cabinet VPs. 

I think irs a pretty common potrpprum that the 
univer«>ity is rop hf^avy admim strat ivelv . and that there 
are heavy financial commitments wi'h ^hat system. I*ve 
never seen ^ucii long memoranda in my life — ever n one is 
writing a novel (dean). 

It was also highiv burraucrntic as a result of governing co;m« il. and m 

the central administration's use of line authority and hiprar<.hy and 

ar tempt to standardize resource allocation procedures. 

The president has a strong sense of otganization. 
planning and hierarchy. He believes that decisions 
should be taken through channels. Tt*s very structured 
(dean) . 

The large size of UT. however, meant that some power had to be 

delegated through the vice provostial line to the deans who were, as a 

result, managers of their own faculties, bur had little to say on 

university policy. They were isolated from each other and the central 

administration because of the structure and the lack of meetings. 

When I came into this job. I asked mvself: what was my 
role? Was it advocate of the departments or central 
administration's representative in the faculty. T chose 
the latter (dean) . 

They were also unable to influence university policy through governing 

council, since they were not members. 

There is no longer any role in rhis university for deans 
other than as glorified department heads. You have no 
role in the academic governance of the university. 
There is no way deans can communicate directly with 
governing council (dean). 

This f^ompartmentalization resulted in a federation of tie different 

faculties, rather than a unified institution. 

The failure to close Architecture has been attribtited to a nnnibe! (^f 

reasons. There were accusations of in.suf f icient consultation since rhi^ 

report recommending the closure was cnrried out by centra] administrst or^ 




who were distanced fr-rn the larger university ^^ommuniry. The repo: t 

recommending th«» closure failed to consider .iltornative a(tif;ns, and the 

closure was anncunced ^'^fcro the report was released. Cuuricil support for 

the closure was difficult to mohili^r^. rinilly. th^» rompartment.-il i ?:at i on of 

the deans meant that they distanced themselves from the issue. 

T kept out of the Architecture. I had nothing to win. 
rf T agreed with it. 1 had little to add. and if T 
disagreed. it would put me into conflict with a guy T 
have fo work uitii (his vice provost] (dean). 

They considered it to be none of their business and. consequently, uere 

unwilling to support th** central administration, and act as champions for 

the closure in the wider university community. 

The Set tar ^ rniver sity 

The president at UBC had been trying to strengthen a traditionally 

weak crntral fniminisn ation. Much of the pouer lay with the deans and. 

while they did not form part of a policy making executive, their support 

was essential to the president. 

The deans are not a senior ' ] icy team. On the other 
hand, individual deans could play a role. So. by dint 
of personality, influence or interest, a dean could be 
about as influential as he wanted to be: but the deans 
are not collectively built into the organization in the 
formal s.nse. The corollary is that the dean has a 
great deal more autonomy in his own faculty (central 
administrator) . 

Other interest groups also had to be ac immodated. Senate had to approve 

program elimination, the faculty association was active and the board not 

always supportive of the administration. .'^s a result. UBC was the most 

politicired univeisity. in which the administration had to balance the 

conflicting demands of these different interest groups. 

(A previous president) alienated all the constituencies. 
He had al icnated the board because of his pub 1 ic 
criticism of the government; the deans were unhappy 
because he had taken away power from them; and the 
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f irul t:y wanteri him on campus more (senare nipmbor). 

The reason uh\ UBr 'hose to dismiss renurpd fatuity spems ro ^f*^m from 

a uppd to arronimodare the d(*mands of the boa>'d and. t irou^^h i^. ' tw 

govpnunent. I'or a "touglier" approach. 

(The rLosur;^s| wrm good rhoioes as an answer to tht'' 
government. Tf tlie goveinmen*- was going to play a yainf*. 
we were goiuiy; ro pl.iv a game too. The ruojvo p(»op]o uer 
I he safrilirial lamb<^. They did a marvellous joh of 
obfiiscatin', smoke and mirrors — in the sense that, 
th(^ ruts e s^- trivial while thev lof)ked much more 
dramatic from the (Air side (d^an). 

The pioposals for rlirpination that went to senate matched those of rhe 

Senate Budget Committee (SRC) which had devised a framework for assessing 

priori t> and nonpriority programs. Not all of SBC*s recommendations were 

submitt*^d. howc\'er. Where the central administration ((Uild not guarantee 

the dean's suppf^rr . the proposal was dropped ai \ so. for example. Arts and 

Medicine received i^lobal reductions rather than target ted ruts. Senate 

approved all the proposals except one, which the dean concerned opposed. 

SBC wanted to discontinue more thiiJis that we were 
prepared to recommend to senate. Tn some of those w- 
didn't have the support of the dean. The last thing we 
wanted tr* d(^ was to get into senate and end up arguing 
with the dean (central administrator). 

UBC appears to have been successful in obtaining senate approval for 

two reasons. First, SBC legitimized the proposals b> providing a 

consultative mechanism. 

The SBC has been used to add a little legi t inriacy to rhe 
decisions of the president (central administrator). 

Second, the dearis dii' * e the chj- ' n ( ni is 

criticired tor inadequate consultation, and \ ' ' ' 

a. ' ; , . . • ^ 

The Col legial Bi m_v 

SFU had elements of both collegium and bureaucracy. Power was 

„ BEST COPY AVAILABU 
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centralized in the (vibinet of president and VPs. Irs use of formal 

controls and procedure's re-Jultcd in a relatively bureaucratic insti rut ion. 

SFU is a twenty vear old institution witli a 200 year old 
bureaucracy (prr^fessor ) . 

Many relationships, houpver. were rolle«j;ial . f.)r example, the board and 

faculty as<.{^ri,iMon urr** -.uppcuT i ve of the central afiniinist ration . Senate 

could be mobili^pd bv tt^ leans and* although roh'^sit'r in the uroup of 

r^eans* rind ^f-twoen it ind rhe rential administration had declined* there 

was no evidence of :r.v qiajor ccnf lict . 

SFI* uas at)](» m noid tenured dismissals , despite facing the same 

reductions in gov^^rnmrnt funding as UBC* because it did not face face the 

competing demands of :iifferent interest groups. The board was supportive 

and the faculty rissoriariou offered a pay cut. The centralization of power 

enabled the president to implement the structural changes he wanted. They 

were proposed follouing a study by the Presid- :t's Advisory Committee on 

Li:iversit\ Piiorities (PACUP) — a group of five senior scholars which 

examined the various units and made recommend ir.ions for change. The 

involvement of PACIP both informed the new president (appointed 108^) of 

the situation. and created perceptions of consultation. The final 

decision, hf^wever, also involved the deans since, without their support, 

senate approval would not he assured. A united front of central 

administrators and deans, on the other hand, uhicb had consulted through 

PACUP, helped guarantee senate approval. 

PACUP didn't really give us that much direction. What 
it did do was give the president a rationale for moving. 
He did consult, senior faculty were involved: but in the 
end it was essentially a plan that emerged from this own 
views of the university and discussions with the VPs and 
the deans (central administrator). 

/s at UBC, SFr developed its internal strategies to pacify external 

groups. The move to create a new engineering faculty was an attempt to 
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show the government anrl the communiry that the university was responding to 
socrietal needs, 

lt*s clear that a Iwt of those riecisions were political 
— what cm we do inciease the visibility of tne 
university as a c^onrributor to the province (board 
rei.t'.pr ) . 

Th*^ Centrali::ed Lol i»^giiim 

Carleton was the only university in wh:ch the deans played <»n tive 
role in a r:igh2\' colJegi il policy making executive for the universitv. The 
VPs (academic) and (planning) wer^ key members of the adminisf rat ion who 
had he'.ped create and nurture this situation. As a result, this central 
executive was highly powerful. Senate, the board and the faculty 
association* despire its unionized status, were all relatively passive in 
university decision making. 

Carleton hIso ruled out enforced dismissals because of the problems 

the univer^irv had encountered in the 1970s. It has, instead, relied on 

attrition and voluntary early retirement. The university has been able to 

allocate resources differentially because of the col'iegiality between the 

deans, their ability to adopt an institutional perspective, and their 

integration iiitf. the decision making executive of the university. 

There is a ^:onsensas among the deans — a social 
contract* They accept Social Sciences' growth (dean). 

It had also been able to initiate a building campaign, which involved deans 

giving up some of their operating grants to fund new building projects. 

In summary, the comparison of the universities across a variety of 

dimensions, involving the actions and relationships of key interest groups 

(diagram 3.) reveals a variety of university contexts which, undoubt^^dly , 

have had an influence on retrenchment strategy making. The following 

section discusses the implications. 
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Difigrim K 

PRESIDENT'S OFFICE: 
external or internal 
individual ir cabinet 
DEANS 

middle liuv or CEO or executive 
cohesi ve or f rasjnented 
supportive / chal 1 enging or quiescent / f ac tionalized 

SENATE 
active or passive 
BOARD 

supportive or unsupport ive 
FACULTY ASSOCIATION 
supportive or passive or active 
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Conclusions 

This article has prc'Vided a frimework for analyzing universit\ 
contexts by comparing the behaviour of ke> interest groups and tlip 
relationships between them (diagram 3). Similar frameworks — suitably 
adapted — could he used in (^ther organizations. Six fairly distinct 
contexts have been discussed . Fur the. research is needed to see whether 
other contexts exist and e.:plor*> wavs of refining them int > a more 
manageable typology . 

The focus has been on the link between intraorganizational context — 
particularly its political and cultural components — and strategy. 
Obviously, there may he other explanations of the actions taken in the 
different universities, such as the outer context — for example, the size 
or severity of cutbacks — and structural factors — the size and structure 
of the individual universities. Since variations occurred within provinces 
and among universities of the same size and structure, they would appear to 
be complementary, rather than alternative, explanations. They may set 
limits on strategic choices and outcomes hut. certainly, within these 
limits the inner context has some influence on strategy making. 

It is important to note that as context shapes strategy, so does 
strategy shape context. So. to take just one example. McGill's choice of a 
nonconfrontational approach helps maintain the collegial climate. As 
Pettigrew (1985: 37) has pointed out: structure and context is "not just a 
barrier to action but [is) essentially involved in its production and .... 
aspects of structure and context are mobilized or activated by actors and 
groups as they seek to obtain outcomes important to them." 

This research has demonstrated a link between retrenr hiiient strateyie^ 
and the university context. There is no reason to suggest that thero wnubi 
not be similar links in the case of other types of strategy making and 
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other types of organi ?-.itii)n. Thui*. if we riie To urnlerst and wh\ a <*P]*ain 
strategy is chosen, how i is put into action, and wherher u surres^fu] ni 
nott we need to inform ^^/iirsel/es as to the nature if the '>r ^am r.at 1 onal 
context in which these ict'ons and decisions u r- 0((urrini:. 



Notes 

1. It is important to note that this research has focussed on th(^ role of 
academic staff in the university, It has not explicit y included reference 
to students and nonacademic staff. It has also focussed on the 
institutional patterns, and it is recognized that, within individual 
faculties of a particular universiry. decisions may be taken quite 
different 1> because uf loose coupling (Weick. 1976). 
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